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Volume XII, Number 33 


“Germany Enters the Third Reich” 


Calvin B. Hoover, author of “The Economic Life of 
Soviet Russia,” has written an illuminating account of 
the Nasi revoluiion in Germany under the above title.* 
INFORMATION SERVICE presents the following digest of 
the book because of its unusual importance. 


Wary Hitier SucceEpED 


Although large subsidies had been granted to industry 
by the German government the capitalistic system had 
not been modified “in any fundamental way” before the 
National Socialist victory. The great majority of the 
working class were “bitterly hostile” to the National 
Socialist Party, but at the same time were thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the “existing economic system.” The 
most important factor in the Nazi victory was the “deep- 
seated discontent of the agricultural population.” The 
middle class opposed the capitalist system “partly because 
their capital reserves had actually been lost and partly 
because those who had retained or regained their capital 
felt no security for it.” The students of the universities 
and technical schools were the “most bitterly hostile to 
the existing economic system.” This was due to the fact 
that students “could not count upon finding employment 
of any sort” after the completion of their training. Stu- 
dents and unemployed graduates ‘furnished numbers, 
leaders, enthusiasm and fanaticism to the National Social- 
ist fighting organizations.” In sharp contrast with the 
attitude of other classes was that of the industrialists who 
believed that “their services were absolutely indispensable 
to the proper functioning of the economic organization.” 
Inflamed nationalism hastened the revolution, but the 
fundamental reason for its success was the hostility of 
the mass of the German people to the existing economic 
system. 

The failure of the Social Democrats to organize a So- 
cialist state in Germany may be attributed to a number of 
facts: that the Social Democrats made no, attempt to set 
up a Socialist state when they took over the government 
in 1918; that they kept in office the army officers, the ju- 
diciary, the diplomatic staff and the industrialists; that 
the carrying out of any “fundamental and positive” party 
program was difficult under the Weimar Constitution ; 
that the peace terms granted in 1918 were so severe as to 
make the government which accepted them “inevitably 
unpopular,” while real concessions were finally granted 
in 1932 to “the most reactionary government which Ger- 
many had had since 1918”; and, finally, that the “guerrilla 
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warfare” between the Social Democrats and the Com- 
munists resulted in “the complete dissipation of the fight 
ing strength of the proletariat.” The Social Democratic 
leaders probably could not have carried on underground 
opposition successfully, after the National Socialists came 
into power, for “against terror such as both the National 
Socialists in Germany and the Bolsheviks in Russia are 
willing to use and do use, the possibility of secret resist- 
ance is small indeed.” 


Events Durine 1932 


The factors which determined the course of events dur- 
ing the period from June, 1932, when von Papen suc- 
ceeded Briining as chancellor until January, 1933, when 
Hitler became chancellor, were unusually complex. The 
Reichswehr had had since 1923 a practical “veto power 
over Germany’s political destinies.” By 1932 General von 
Schleicher had made the Reichswehr “his own personal 
political instrument.” Bruning proposed that the bank- 
rupt estates of the Prussian Junkers, which the govern- 
ment had been subsidizing, should be broken up and dis- 
tributed among the peasants. The Junkers appealed to 
von Hindenburg to prevent such an action. Just at this 
point von Schleicher announced that the Reichswehr 
would not support the Briining government against a Na- 
tional Socialist revolt. This, of course, meant the dis- 
missal of Briining from the chancellorship. The von 
Papen Cabinet which was then summoned by von Hinden- 
burg was “a small band of aristocratic conspirators who 
had banded together for the threefold purpose of destroy 
ing the Weimar Republic, outwitting the National Social- 
ists and restoring the monarchy.” The part played by 
the industrialists at this point is not clear. While some 
industrialists had supported the National Socialists, 
the majority “always remained opposed to the acceptance 
of a completely National Socialist government.” Pro- 
fessor Hoover thinks that the decision to support von 
Papen was due in part to the slight improvement in busi- 
ness conditions in other countries. It was feared that 
National Socialist control might prevent economic re- 
covery. 

After securing the chancellorship the next step for the 
von Papen Cabinet was to get control of the Prussian 
police, which might otherwise have been used as “a coun- 
terweight to the Reichswehr.” This was done by invok- 
ing Article 48 of the German Constitution which pro- 
vided that the President might take the measures neces- 
sary to restore order and public safety if these were 
threatened. Under its authority the Prussian government 
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was replaced by a commissar responsible to von Hinden- 
burg and the von Papen Cabinet. The Prussian govern- 
ment offered no resistance since to do so would have 
meant civil war. Success for the Social Democrats would 
have been very doubtful in such a war. In any case, “the 
Social Democrats were psychologically totally unable to 
wage a civil war. Under such circumstances the 
men of blood inevitably came to power, for they who can 
be coerced by the threat of blood cannot hope long to 
hold the power in any land.” 

Just what agreement was made to secure National So- 
cialist support of the von Papen government during this 
period is not known. After the election of July 31, 1932. 
when the National Socialists secured the largest number 
of seats in the Reichstag but failed to secure a majority. 
Hitler was offered the vice-chancellorship and the post of 
Reichskommissar for Prussia. This he refused. 

The Reichstag was dissolved when Chancellor von 
Papen was defeated by an overwhelming vote of no-con- 
fidence. Elections were soon called for November 6. 
1932. The von Papen government, supported by the 
Hugenberg Nationalists, the industrialists, and even by 
the liberals, expected to remain in power. It soon made 
evident its intention to lower wages, break the power of 
the labor unions, and, even, to bring back the Hohenzol- 
lern monarchy. li the latter had occurred, it would ob- 
viously have been a more autocratic regime than that of 
the prewar period. But when this became evident, the 
Bavarian, Baden and Wurtemberg governments objected. 
If there were to be a monarchy, these states wanted their 
own hereditary monarchs, not the Hohenzollerns. Both 
the National Socialists and the Social Democrats began a 
campaign against the government. The von Papen gov- 
ernment appealed for support of the “presidential” cab- 
inet, which ‘President von Hindenburg had summoned to 
office to protect the nation against the corruption 
of the political parties.” This really meant an appeal to 
support the restoration of the monarchy. 

Elections have seldom taken place “amid such a welter 
of fears and hatreds” as marked that of Nov. 6. The 
National Socialists lost about 11 per cent of the vote they 
had received in July. About 70 per cent of the total vote 
went to the three Socialist parties—Communist. Social 
Democratic and National Socialist. Soon after the elec- 
tion the industrialists withdrew their support of von 
Papen because of his foreign trade policy——which favored 
agriculture as against industry—and because of the im- 
practicability of his plans for constitutional reform. Von 
Papen then resigned and his resignation was accepted. 
Another attempt was made to bring Hitler into the gov- 
ernment without giving him any real power, and again 
he refused. Von Schleicher tinally became chancellor 
with the support of the industrialists. Fie tried to bring 
into his cabinet the Junkers, the industrialists and the 
National Socialists. The industrialists now feared that 
the National Socialists might disintegrate too rapidly. A 
“gigantic series of intrigues” developed. At this time 
there was conflict within the National Socialist Party as 
to the desirability of entering a coalition government. To 
some extent also it was a conflict between those who 
were more socialist and those who were more nationalist. 
The leaders of the former group were dismissed from 
their party offices. The party now seemed to be at a very 
low ebb. “It is some measure of Hitler’s claim to great- 
ness that he managed to hold the party together under 
these disheartening circumstances.” 

Von Schleicher’s position soon became precarious. The 
Reichstag was due to meet at the end of January. Von 


Schleicher who was aware of the intrigues against him 
first tried to have it postponed for several months to 
avoid a no-confidence vote. Then he asked von Hinden 
burg for a decree of dissolution of the Reichstag to be 
used if it were necessary. This was refused and von 
Schleicher resigned. It was von Hindenburg. “elected 
President by the votes of the combined opponents of Na- 
tional Socialism, who made it possible for these same 
National Socialists to come to power without ever a blow 
struck in defence of the Republic of Weimar.” At that 
moment there was no danger from Communism, but 
if the National Socialist movement had disintegrated 
Communism might have had a chance. Von Hindenburg 
“had never pretended to be republican.” In making the 
choice “between the dictatorship of von Schleicher and 
the dictatorship of the National Socialists .. . he was 
no doubt very greatly influenced by the small inner circle 
who had contact with him.” 


Hireer’s Meraop 


Hitler's genius is shown in the fact that “he was com- 
pelled to make decisions under pressure at repeated crises, 
when an error in judgment would have meant the end of 
his dream of the Third Reich. Even when he was out- 
Wwitted, he possessed the resources both of in- 
telligence and seli-contidence to find the way out of what 
then seemed to be a hopeless cul de sac.” The “touch- 
stone of Hitler's policy of never accepting responsibility 
without the possibility of complete power, was the bed- 
rock upon which his final triumph was built.” In the 
formation of his cabinet Hitler “held out for the barest 
minimum which assured him complete power without the 
necessity for civil war.” He secured the prestige of the 
chancellorship, the appointment of von Blomberg (who 
could be depended upon not to work against him) as 
Reichswehr minister, and the control of the police. Al- 
lowing the Hugenberg Nationalists to hold the positions 
of economic importance was not a seripus matter, since he 
knew that he would have power enough to disregard 
Hugenberg by the time he was really ready to advance 
his economic program. 

During the period when the National Socialists were 
taking over control the extent to which Hitler succeeded 
in paralyzing “the will of his opponents in all parties and 
classes,” was “well-nigh incredible.” His method was to 
issue “reassuring statements always accompanied by 
threats of what would happen if the will of the National 
Socialists was opposed.” This method finally became “‘a 
form of sugar-coated terror.” The same method was 
used in foreign affairs but with less success since “there 
was no force to compel foreign countries to believe the 
reassuring statements.” Hitler’s methods are “not com- 
pletely a matter of cleverness but are also a species of 
self-deception which enables him at will to he- 
lieve anything which at the moment appears convenient 
to have others believe.” This is “as characteristic of So- 
viet Russia as of National Socialist Germany.” 

In the election of March 5 it was “impossible for either 
the Social Democrats or the Communists to carry on elec- 
toral propaganda.” Police protection was given “exclu- 
sively to the National Socialists."”. After the election Hit- 
ler was able to say that he had “an unmistakable man- 


date from the people.” Soon after the election the terror 


spread over all parts of Germany. It became “the almost 
invariable custom to arrest anyone who was attacked by 
the National Socialists. 

“There can be no question as to the responsibility of 
the National Socialist leaders for these acts of violence.” 
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While very few were killed during the first months of 
the Nazi government, as compared with the loss of life 
during most revolutions, it must be remembered that 
there was no armed revolt against the government, and 
that “the assaults which took place were against unarmed 
and unresisting individuals.” 

Hitler's skill in paralyzing the resistance of his oppo- 
nents had “made all these acts of violence unnecessary 
except as a means of satisfying the blood lust of the S.S. 
and S.A.," the two uniformed fighting organizations of 
the National Socialist Party.” It must be recognized 
that many of the leaders of the “storm troops” were “for- 
mer soldiers who had never really been able to settle down 
to civil life.” The Nazis believed that the horror ex- 
pressed in the foreign press over these acts of violence 
was “the work of international Jewry.” They made great 
efforts at counter-propaganda but without much success. 
On March 22 the Reichstag was convened to pass the 
Enabling Act giving the new cabinet “almost unlimited 
power for four years.” The Nazis were then able to 
begin putting their program into effect. 

THe Jewisn Boycort 

The first step was the one day boycott of the Jews. 
The following were officially included in the boycott: 
haptized Jews and their descendants, those of mixed 
parentage who had one Jewish grandparent. and those 
who were married to Jews. Corporations were to be con- 
sidered Jewish “if any important amount of stock was 
owned by Jews.” The boycott covered stores, shops, 
restaurants, cinemas, lawyers, doctors and dentists. The 
wages of Christian employes were to be paid during the 
boycott “whether the businesses were kept open or not.” 
Jewish newspapers and banks were not included in the 
boycott—"the latter on the ground that they were neces- 
sary to the normal transaction of business.” The “long 
tradition of Prussian discipline” was an important fac- 
tor in the lack of opposition to the terror in Germany. 
“But a most disturbing doubt exists in the writer's mind 
whether the situation would be very different in any land 
if the state power was ever firmly in the grasp of a suffi- 
ciently ruthless group.” International criticism had little 
if any effect. It is true that some of the Jewish-owned 
newspapers and Jewish associations issued articles denying 
the atrocities, but “National Socialist commissars had 
been installed who determined the policy of some of 
these Jewish newspapers,” and German Jews privately 
denied “that the Jewish associations were any 
longer free to make their own decisions.” It is difficult 
for those who living in a country where “the theory that 
one cannot be deprived of life or liberty without due 
process of law usually holds good, to understand the po- 
sition of men who live under terror.” It would have been 
impossible for anyone to protest against violence in any 
effective way. For ‘a very long time” terror is “an all- 
powerful weapon against which the man of honor who 
is subjected to it is singularly defenceless.” In addition 
to the official rules fixed for the Jewish boycott the Na- 
tional Socialist workers’ “cells” (the organized Nazi 
group in each business) in the factories and the storm 
troop detachments demanded that Jewish employers dis- 
miss all Jewish employes and pay all “Aryan” employes 
an additional month’s wages. In some cases the man- 
ager (and owner) was deposed by the Nazis in his em- 
ploy when he refused the demands. In some cases the 
Jewish employes were allowed to return to work after 
the boycott, in other cases they were not. 

The Nazi plan further provided that only one per cent 
of the lawyers, teachers in the public schools and univer- 
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sity professors and students in all Germany could be 
Jews, this being the approximate percentage of the Jew- 
ish population to the total population. In theory, at least, 
the lawyers and professors who had served at the front 
in the war, or had lost a father or a son at the front, or 
who held their positions before 1914, were exempt from 
the boycott. Even these Jewish professors frequently 
found that demonstrations against them made their posi- 
tion intolerable. Jewish physicians and dentists were ex- 
cluded from the public hospitals. 

Jewish workers were excluded from the National So- 
cialist labor organization “which apparently would elimi- 
nate them from all paid employment.” Jews could not 
usually secure passports to escape abroad, even if it had 
been possible to transfer their property or to overcome 
immigration restrictions of most countries. 

ASSIMILATION OF OTHER GRoUPS 

Gradually the power of the National Socialists was 
extended over the Stahlhelm (the Nationalist organiza- 
tion). National Socialist governments were set up in 
the different states. The “entire economic apparatus” 
was seized. The first step was to establish National 
Socialist commissars and officers in all the economic 
associations. The next step was to take control of in- 
dividual businesses. Jewish owners and managers were 
first dismissed, and then non-party members and those 
who were not “nationally minded.” The power and 
prestige of the trade unions was gradually undermined 
by the dismissal of employes who insisted on retaining 
their membership, by raids on the offices of the unions. 
and by a “huge campaign of propaganda.” Shortly after 
this the unions were taken over by a special commissar 
and their property confiscated. The consumers’ coope- 
ratives were also seized. Many charges of fraud, em- 
bezzlement and other types of misconduct were made 
against former politicians and business men. In part 
these were used to discredit former officials and business 
men whom the Nazis wished to remove, but they ap- 
parently did discover “many cases of actual corruption,” 
and of “conscienceless waste of public funds.” Huge 
numbers of arrests were made. In July the death pen- 
alty was instituted for “a whole series of crimes, includ- 
ing attacking or conspiring to attack National Socialists 
and attempting to sabotage the National Socialist Revo- 
lution.” 

The “campaign on the cultural front” was equally 
drastic. In the universities Studentenschaften, com- 
posed only of students of German blood were organized 
and these were given “considerable powers in the di- 
rection of the universities.” Sport and athletic associa- 
tions, and clubs of all sorts were required to elect Na- 
tional Socialist officers and to expel Jews, Communists, 
and prominent Social Democrats. The theaters, the 
opera, and the movies were obliged to dismiss Jewish 
directors, actors, and musicians. Non-Jews might also 
be dismissed if they were disliked by the National So- 
cialist “cell.” In June and early July all political parties 
except the National Socialists were dissolved. 


NATIONAL SOCIALIST PRINCIPLES 


National Socialism is a mass movement, as truly as 
Communism. The middle class “under sufficient econ- 
omic pressure, is as liable to infection by the mob psy- 
chosis as any other class.” It is possible that “the 
changes brought about in Germany as a result of the 
conquest of power by the National Socialists will be as 
sweeping and as drastic as those brought about by the 
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Bolshevik revolution in Russia.” The Nazi leaders are 
fanatics. ‘‘Personal ambition and belief in party doc- 
trine here marched hand in hand.” Hitler and many of 
the other party leaders “always believed in the party 
program.” Indeed, the official program was “never any- 
thing but a means of materializing the emotional beliefs, 
wishes and hatreds which are the foundation 
of the movement.” National Socialism is “fundamen- 
tally opposed to the democratic principle,” the parlia- 
mentary system, and “the whole system of abstract and 
rationalized jurisprudence.” In its “dynamic, radical 
and emotional character” it resembles Russian Bolshev- 
ism much more than Italian Fascism. Germany is now 
ruled by emotions, not by “liberal rationalism,” as are 
Western Europe and the United States. But with con- 
ditions as favorable for such a development as they were 
in Germany and with similar leadership “it is probable 
that the mantle [of rationalism] would be cast aside in 
other countries as well.” 

The importance of the Nordic race is a fundamental 
Nazi principle. In order to further the restoration of the 
Nordic character of the German people it is proposed to 
remove “undesirable elements” from positions of leader- 
ship and replace them with Nordics, to restore “the in- 
dependent economic position of the German peasant” in 
the belief that the Nordic blood of the country districts 
is purer than that of the cities, to put women back into 
the home and to increase the birth rate, to provide phys- 
ical training and military sports in order to improve the 
physique and character of the youth, and to sterilize the 
the real reason for anti-Semitism, not the issue of race. 
theory. However the economic factors were apparently 
the real reason for anti- Semitism, not the issue of race. 

Another important doctrine is that of the “primacy 
of the interests of Das Volk over those of the indivi- 
dual.” Das Volk is considered to be “ a community 
held together by the sacred ties of common blood.” 
The repudiation of class warfare appealed particular- 
ly to the middle class. National Socialism “offered 
hope to the already dispossessed bourgeois and to the 
bourgeois who had no quarrel with the capitalist system 
but who had lost confidence in its ability to resist Com- 
munism.” The fervency of the “hysterical nationalism” 
of the Nazis is considered to be due “to a marked de- 
gree” to the repudiation of class warfare. Nazi youths 
are taught that “Germany is hated by all the nations 
which surround her and have stolen her territory, and 
that war is inevitable unless these nations can be com- 
pelled to restore the territory which Germany lost in the 
war and to allow all Germans to unite in a great father- 
land.” Pacifists are both hated and despised. The Na- 
tional Socialists expect to “re-establish the old moral 
order which broke down after the war” by educating 
the youth for warlike purposes. They believe that edu- 
cation for war is “the most effective way to restore self- 
respect.” Sentiment is “distinctly hostile to a restora- 
tion of the power of the Junkerdom and to a_restora- 
tion of the monarchy.” 


Economic DocrriNnes 


The economic concepts of National Socialism are 
founded on the idea that “the capitalistic system as it 
existed in Germany was a failure.” The economic struc- 
ture must be such that the interests of the community 
are supreme. The form of private corporate ownership 
has been retained but the directorates of corporations 
are at least confirmed by the party. This has not yet 
been done systematically. It is also planned to develop 


the corporative state with professional associations in- 
cluding all who are engaged in a given calling. These 
associations are supposed to have the right to legislate 
to improve conditions among themselves. It is planned 
to incorporate them into the structure of the state. The 
National Socialist theory in regard to foreign trade is 
that only such goods shall be imported as cannot pos- 
sibly be produced in Germany, and that it will not be 
necessary to export extensively. The foreign debts will 
not be repudiated outright but the National Socialists 
think that it will be easy to prove that payment is im- 
possible. They are not seriously concerned about the 
injury to Germany’s standing since they expect to get 
along without foreign capital. More important than the 
economic arguments for national self-sufficiency is the 
argument of military necessity. The first effort will be 
for national self-sufficiency in food stuffs. The system 
of protection for peasants against foreclosures has been 
extended and loans have been forcibly converted at low- 
er interest rates. “It is intended eventually to clear the 
land permanently from mortgage obligations and to take 
positive steps to prevent the re-establishment of indebt- 
edness.” It is also planned to restore “the balance be- 
tween city and country, between industry and agricul- 
ture,” by settling some of the urban unemployed on the 
bankrupt estates in East Prussia. The National Social- 
ists make a distinction between productive and unpro- 
ductive capital, but just what they will do about “break- 
ing the interest slavery” is not yet certain. 

Some justification can be found for the use of the 
word “Socialist” in describing the National Socialist 
Party, since it does not recognize the rights of private 
property as valid against the interests of the community. 
It is, however, fundamentally different from socialism 
as it has been known hitherto. It is possible that a new 
type of economic system may be developed in Germany. 
The most important factor in the success or failure of 
National Socialism is the power of National Socialism 
to bring about social and economic peace and to main- 
tain international peace. “The violence and turmoil both 
within the party and outside it are anything but a hope- 
ful augury.” 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The international effects of National Socialism give 
ground for anxiety. The development of Fascism in 
other countries has been greatly stimulated. The ‘“cre- 
ation of the Third Reich has completely altered the 
status of international politics in Europe.” The Na- 
tional Socialist leaders “‘live in a totally different mental 
world from that of the statesmen of the countries which 
are still under the liberal, capitalistic, parliamentary sys- 
tem.” The National Socialists are certainly planning 
for union with Austria, regardless of the opposition of 
Europe. It can be “considered as certain” that Hitler 
is determined to create a greater Germany including 
Silesia and the parts of Czechoslovakia where there is 
a German majority. It is undoubtedly true that Ger- 
many does not want war now, while she is still handi- 
capped by the lack of armaments. Public opinion in 
Germany today, as in “any country with a well-organ- 
ized dictatorship,” is “practically non-existent except as 
it is created officially.” Furthermore, the German people 
have accepted militarism psychologically and “the mili- 
tary spirit is now their own. If peace is main- 
tained it will be because the leaders manage somehow tu 
restrain the masses.” 
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